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Editorial. 


There is in each Term a distinctive event of greater prominence 
than any other in the twelve weeks’ activities, and this page is often given 
to recording it. The last Term of 1922 was, and will be, memorable, 
chiefly through the ceremony of the unveiling, by Lord Justice Younger, 
of the Memorial Tablet which has been placed in the Entrance Hall to 
commemorate those Royal Collegians who fell inthe Great War. Lord 
Justice Younger’s speech (given in full on another page of this MaGazine), 
expresses with dignified phrase and appropriate word the deep feeling 
underlying every ceremony of the kind. 

There are other things to record. Choice has generally to be made 
from among many events that ought to be noticed on this page. Economy 
demands brevity. But if only one more sentence were allowed here it 
would be taken up with the expression of our delight at Mr. Aveling’s 
restoration to good health, and to his usual place in College. His illness 
filled us with concern, his recovery pleases us beyond measure. Anyone 
attending the Annual General Meeting of the R.C.M. Union, in January, 
would have known without looking that the Registrar was back again. 
There were the quiet, mirth-provoking remarks of the kind that year after 
year have turned what sometimes might have been mistaken for a 
congregation into something very like a secular gathering. 

Far removed from these things is a third—and it is referred to here 
rather reluctantly. It is the happy lot of certain Collegians to receive the 
kindest of invitations to parties given to Members of the Union by the 
kindest of hostesses—and the trouble is that by no means all of the invited 
answer the inviter. It is felt that among the advantages attaching to a 
ready answer is the help it would give to the organisers of parties. But 
this, of course, would be among the least of good reasons. The “no- 
answer” trouble has recently caused considerable inconvenience, and is 
mentioned here less in reproof than as a request that invitations sent out 
in future shall be accepted or politely refused as early as maybe after being 


received. 
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Director's Address. 
(January 8TH, 1923.) 


The New Year is always seized upon as the appropriate time 
for reviewing the past and resolving for the future. I will engage 
in neither of these pursuits today, just because the past is so often 
punctuated with failures that it is apt to make us depressed, and if it is 
full of success it is apt to make us proud and less vigilant. And besides, 
when still vibrating to the influences of Christmas pudding, the waits and 
crackers, we are unable to take the world and ourselves at the normal 
value until at least a week later than this. One must leave it with the hope 
that you did your best to enjoy yourselves, and gave the least trouble to 
others during the process of recovery. It seems odd that once every year we 
should deliberately—even enthusiastically—eat more indigestible food in a 
week than we do in the rest of the year. But it has one great advantage : it 
helps us each to begin the New Year in a chastened frame of mind and 
be ready to listen to the spiritual suggestions which invariably follow an orgy. 

One thing is pretty certain: and that is, we are all desirous that the 
New Year shall be a success for ourselves, that we shall be better off 
materially and spiritually, And if the truth were to tell we should, ’'m 
afraid, find more satisfaction in material gain than in any other. We all 
want to get on; and yet I doubt if many of you could say straight off what 
that phrase exactly means, Does it mean being prosperous in the sense 
of this world’s goods? Put it this way: would you say you were getting 
on if your income wasn’t increasing—never mind how much you were 
improving in your playing or singing or conducting ? Nowadays we live in 
very materialistic times, and test most of the things we do by their paying 
possibilities. We go for the thing that seems most likely to pay and bring 
in the quickest return for the least expenditure. The successful man is he 
who gets the best returns for the least outlay. Now there is one quality 
which has always been described as paying best, and that is Honesty. 
Honesty is said to be the best policy. Of course it is a very old saying, 
and may now be out of date. Is it the best policy ? If so, in what sense ? 
What does it mean in fact ? 

Don’t fora moment think that I am suggesting that you are not 
honest !_ Probably no more honest body was ever gathered in one place 
—in the ordinary acceptance of the word, of course. But there are other 
sides to it. There is de/ng honest and doing honestly, the one negative, 
the other positive ; and of these two the second is the greater. We all 
intend to do right, but that doesn’t always save us from doing wrong. The 
intention, good as it may be, is not enough ; it must be carried into 
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action. “Plus 4’s” don’t make you a golfer, nor the finest camera a 
photographer. To be a member of a Yacht Club doesn’t make you a 
seaman—nor to have the finest intentions an honest man. I think of the 
people who glory in cold baths in the winter. They never tell you about 
their heroism except when tt 1s cold. And yet if you could know the 
agony of mind they go through in their bath-rooms (where there are two 
taps—one hot and one cold) lest they should turn on the wrong tap in 
the grey morning light when it is difficult to see! It is a kindly providence 
that puts the two taps close together, and that causes both taps to sound 
alike when running. Eventually it turns out that a cold bath is one which 
is not really hot! Honesty of purpose must go with honesty of action ; 
and there must be honesty in that also. To skim through a book and 
pretend you have read it; to talk with authority on a subject of which 
you know only the merest detail ; to take some fine suggestion or plan of 
another and call it your own ; to wear an eyeglass when there is no need ; 
to be often repeating things you have heard from someone else and 
palming them off as your own—these things are not honest. We are more 
inclined to repeat other people’s opinions than to give our own, because we 
find it tiring and uncomfortable to have to make up our own minds, and it 
isso much easier to quote someone else. Besides, it is like quoting authority 
when you say that your opinion coincides with some other person’s—when 
it doesn’t really do so at all, because you haven’t an opinion on the subject, 
and therefore it cannot coincide with anybody else’s. We catch at any 
straws that will make us appear wise, and instead of using them for making 
our own bricks, we get into the habit of dropping other people's bricks. 
Think of the number of times we get hot and cold because we 
don’t know what it is we are expected to say. We hate to appear not to 
know. So many of us think it is a disgrace not to know everything, But 
what would happen to the teachers if we did? Some go further, and think 
that not only do they know all that is necessary, but that their teachers are 
fortunate in being associated with them. Of course, some people do know 
everything, and they are an infernal nuisance. J knew a man who never 
acknowledged his ignorance of anything. But one thing he really was 
ignorant of—what a colossal idiot he was! Of course, it is not always 
easy to make up one’s mind just when one wants to. In this case it is 


better to say “I don’t know,” or keep a discreet silence, than come to a 
conclusion in a hurry. We must get into the habit of thinking out things 
for ourselves, and not always be caught unready for the answer that is 
expected of us. The moment you begin to say “on the one hand,” ‘on 
the other,” you fall between two stools (unless you are really a philosopher), 
and run the danger of becoming Mr. Facing-both-ways, and of developing 
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a moral squint. There are some people who cannot make up their minds, 
however much they try ; they go through life in a muddle, which is 
exciting, but dangerous. An honest opinion is worth holding, even if it 
is wrong: or, what is the same, a wrong opinion is worth holding if only 
it is honest. The fear of what people will think of us if we disagree with 
them is at the bottom of much dishonesty. Someone asks you, “ Wasn’t 
So-and-So’s playing absolutely divine?” and you, thinking quite the 
contrary but not liking to disagree, either fall straight into their arms and 
say “Yes,” or return an equivocal answer to gain time; or, likeliest of 
all, you adroitly turn the subject by saying how much more interested you 
were in something else. These little dishonesties may do a lot of 
mischief, because if you are anything of an expert, as you all are in your 
own subject, your opinion has some weight, and your opinion may be 
quoted as an authority. 

But if honesty pays in such things as this, it pays doubly in 
conduct, in purpose, intention and fulfilment. If we promise to do 
something we must do it without regard to its being convenient or 
otherwise. If our promise is that it shall be done if at all possible, we 
are under the necessity of making every effort to do it. Our own 
convenience cannot be consulted. We rarely find any difficulty in doing 
the big things, or fulfilling the big promises. They seem to stimulate us 
and keep us up to the mark. But it is in the smaller things, which seem 
negligible, that the test comes. We promise to attend a meeting, and stay 
away thinking we shall not be missed; but we often forget that all the 
others may do exactly the same, and that is an additional reason for 
sticking tight to the going. The finest attribute a man can haye is that 
of being trusted. Nothing is jollier between men than that a word given 
is as a pledge redeemed. In our lives we have thousands of little engage- 
ments (or what seem to us little), and if we form the habit of observing 
them scrupulously we shall develop that comfortable feeling which honest 
fulfilment of obligations, however small, always gives. David (he was a 
musician, though of course only a singer and harpist !), said ‘‘ Do the thing 
that is right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last.” You are all much 
too young to worry about peace at the last, but I would like to suggest that 
it can be gradually laid up in store by doing things in the right way now. 
If you don’t lay up that store now you'll run out at the critical time for a 
certainty. ‘There is nothing makes better for sound sleep at nights than the 
feeling that you’ve played the game really well from the team point of view 
and not so much from the individual point of view. A day’s work well done 
is better than any sleeping draught. I believe all or any of you would 
rather have it said that you are as certain to fulfil your obligations as the 
Bank of England than anything else. / zwould. You can’t be trusted 
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if you are not dependable, and it takes people a long time to get over a 
shock you may have given them. We all have an instinct for the right 
thing, but we have also a tendency to lean too heavily against it and to 
push it over the edge. It is tremendously important to remember that the 
small things matter. If you think they are trivial, and no damage is done 
if they are neglected, then you are in grave danger of doing a lot of damage 
to others. If you desire to play the game you must observe the rules of 
team work, so that you can be depended on to do your part. 

And there is the case of owning yourself in the wrong, No man 
ever injured himself by doing so; he has often hurt himself by not 
doing so. If things conflict—if engagements clash—and you are on the 
horns of a dilemma and don’t know how to act, think of what is the right 
think to do, and if you can’t decide what it is ask advice of someone you 
can trust ; but don’t think that what you most desire is necessarily the right 
thing. “The wish is father to the thought” If you once get over the 
line between the right and the wrong way you are making difficulties for 
yourself which may become acute. Whenever there is a clash between 
desire and duty, combine the two and make your duty your desire ; for at 
least you Anow what you ought to do, and if you can’t do it there must be 
something wrong. It is very easy to fall into difficulties, and it is jolly 
difficult to get out of them. If we are in trouble through our own fault 
and haven't the strength of mind to own up we fall into a greater difficulty 
and are afraid of being found out. That fear is the worst of all bogeys. 
Remember this : that if you take the wrong road and go off in the opposite 
direction to that you wished to pursue you are getting away from your 
proper destination at double speed. Check it at once, and all is well. 

We all must hold opinions, and whether they be good or poor they 
can at least be honest. But what is really important is that we should 
think things out much more for ourselves than we do; that we should 
weigh one thing with another, and try to make up our minds how we stand 
in the matter. Of course, when you are in the process of learning you 
have to accept the expert opinions of your teacher, but you are never 
really free from the responsibility of using your own wits as to the how and 
why of the things you are working at. We must not just be a copy of 
someone else. Through our own energy we must develop our self- 
dependence. It is a fine feeling to possess. Honesty in the small and 
the great things must be one’s purpose. “The life that is led with 
steadfast honesty, self-mastery, and goodwill to others” will never have been 
lived in vain. Its effect upon others cannot be over-estimated. It is 
admired by all, understood by all. And it brings with it peace at the last. 

Hucu P. Aven. 
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1914 — 1918. 


The Unveiling of the Memorial Tablet to 
Collegians. 

The unveiling of the Memorial Tablet in the Entrance Hall of the 
College took place on the afternoon of Friday, November roth, 1922. It 
was truly a proud, a solemn and a most moving occasion. Simplicity was 
the keynote of the entire proceedings, and this chronicle of them, which is 
printed to enable those who could not attend in person to share the 
thoughts of those who were present, shall not attempt to violate or disturb 
that simplicity. 

It was only possible for a small group of privileged persons to 
witness the actual ceremony. Prominent amongst these were the Director, 
Members of the Council, representatives of the R.C.M. Union, Lady Maud 
Parry, Lady Stanford, Mr. J. B. McEwen (representing Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and the R.A.M.), relatives of the fallen, and the Professors who 
had taught them. 

Lord Justice Younger, who performed the task of drawing the Union 
Jack from the ‘Tablet and disclosing the plain graven record of honoured 
names, prefaced his action with the following words :— 

“In the name and on behalf of this House and its Members, I 
unveil the Tablet here erected to the undying Memory of the 38 
Students and Staff of the Royal College of Music, who went forth from 
this Place to the Great War and there gave their lives for their Country 
and its Cause. 

May Light Celestial shine upon them. 
Ln Saecula Saecitlorum.—Amen.” 

Immediately after the unveiling those who had witnessed it pro- 
ceeded to the Concert Hall, already filled with past and present pupils and 
friends of the College assembled to pay homage to the memory of the 
honoured and beloved dead, Sir Charles Stanford’s dignified and 
beautiful Funeral March from the music to Tennyson’s “Becket” was 
played by the College Orchestra, under Dr. Boult’s direction, after which 
Lord Justice Younger ascended the Conductor’s platform, and addressed 
the company as follows : 

“Students and Friends of the Royal College of Music : 

“We are assembled here this afternoon to pay our tribute of affection 
and respect to the memory of those of the Students and Staff of this 
College who, out of the greater number who flocked to the Field of Duty 
in the War, made the Supreme Sacrifice and did not return to us again. 
Once more, in the hearing of you all, I will call over their names. 
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Arthur Armstrong-Dash. 

Rupert Borowski. 

Gilbert Hearn Breach. 

Eric Brown. 

George Burchell. 

George Sainton Kaye Butterworth. 
Philip Evershed Chapman. 
Donald John Stuart Chapman. 


Herbert Noél Hosking. 
Eli Hudson, 

Joseph Knowles Ireland, 
Harry Dukinfield Jones. 
Claud Percy Mackness. 
Edward Mason. 

Albert Midgley. 

Alfred George Millard. 


Rohan Clensy. 

Ernest Coster. 

Charles Dixon. 

Roger Macdonnell Evanson. 
Wilfrid Rupert Bucknall Eyre. 
Ernest Bristow Farrar. 
Seymour Thomas Goodwin. 
Adolphe Goossens. 

Wilfrid John Hare. 

John Hatchman. 

Arthur Clements Heberden. 


Ralph Windsor Parker. 
Harold William Pickett. 
Henry Pycock. 

Harry Retford. 

Eric Walter Roper. 
Leonard Sadgrove. 
Kenneth Bruce Stuart. 
William Hibbert Wanklyn. 
Francis Purcell Warren. 
Arthur Benjamin Wilkinson. 
Cecil Keith Foyle Wright. 


“This is not an occasion for many words. At such a sacred hour, 
with that solemn music still sounding in our ears, our hearts are too full 
for speech. Only for a moment will I venture to detain you. 


To-morrow we commemorate Armistice Day in its fourth 


anniversary. Four years ago we saw the beginning of a Peace not even 
now achieved. But the period of active hostilities then ended. As that 
period recedes further and further from us the memory of our own 
anxieties during the terrible years of active warfare becomes less clear. 
Our recollection of the horrors of the campaign on sea and land becomes 
more indistinct. Memory in this, as in all things, softens and idealizes 
the past. 

But there is one picture of the War which remains clear in our 
minds, which indeed emerges with an ever increasing radiance from the 
surrounding mists of time. Iam thinking of that wondrous uprising of our 
youth, at the call of their country, to endure and suffer even unto death 
for a cause they believed to be just. 


no more glorious chapter in the long story of our race. 


Than that uprising there is surely 


It was marvellous everywhere. Most wonderful of all amongst 


these our young men, and others like them all over the country, whose 


minds were turned, whose lives were devoted to the pursuit and expression 
of all that was sublime and beautiful in the world around us. 
they to do with War? 
limb, the War at its outset was a kind of mighty tournament of strength 


What had 
To many young Englishmen, strong in wind and 
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and prowess : a real fight in which, as in so many mimic conflicts of their 
youth, theirs would be the joy of triumph gained by the strength of their 
own right arm. Even so, wondrous was their response to the call, and 
of such were some of our lads. But there were others: sensitive by 
nature, delicate in physique, highly strung, nervous, horrified at the very 
name of War and its frightful works. What, I say again, had they to do 
with War ? 

Yet, like their brothers, they rose to the call. They were captain 
of their souls. Their buoyant spirits triumphed over every physical 
weakness and horror: and such as they will be found amongst our 38 who 
have not returned. 

What an example have they all left for us to follow if we will. 

We pray, indeed, that such a call in such a form may never again 
come to our youth. 

But in other forms, with equal insistence, the call to duty and it 
may be to sacrifice, the call to, self-surrender and to service will meet us 
constantly as we pass on our way through life. 

It is the glory of our manhood that we can respond to such a call. 
Are we ready to do it P 

The tablet there in the Hall will be a perpetual inspiration to us : 
it will remain to proclaim to us and to all Students of this College, in 
their generations, how these young souls, proud to belong to this place, 
knew how to live and how to die for the right as they saw it. They have 
now outsoared the shadows of our night. They have joined the Choir 
Invisible. ‘They are at rest. 

But though they have passed from our sight, they yet speak to us. 
Their constant call to us is a call to higher things. 

Let us for their sake never be deaf to it. And so shall they have 
their reward, and their death shall in no wise have been in vain.” 

At the conclusion of Lord Justice Younger’ address, Parry’s 
“Jerusalem” and Dr. Vaughan Williams’s setting of the hymn “ For all 
the Saints” were sung by all, and the proceedings ended, as they had 
begun, on a note of memorable and touching simplicity. 


[A photograph of the Memorial Tablet will appear in the next number of the 
MAGAZINE. ] 
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Wednesday, October 11 (Chamber Music). 


ORGAN SOLO— 
Fantasia and Toccata, in D minor..C.1. Stanford 


Frank W. Rusurton. 


SONGS .. a. Andie Nachtigall ) Te 
8. Dort in den Weiden  ** 9707" 


Masec W. Ritcuie. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 


Sonatain B minor .. «. Letsst 


Lento assai, Allegro energico ; Andante sostenuto, 
Allegro energico. 


Katuteen Bo McQutirrty, a.r.c.m. (Scholar). 


SONG... Love went a-riding .. Frank Bridge 
DoxotHy M. KircHen (Exhibitioner). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 


a. Aria... wa +. Bach 
é. Bourrée.. -. Handel 


VioLer SCHULMANN, 


Friday, October 27 (Orchestral). 


OVERTURE... Figaro .. ; Mozart 


DUET— 
This portrait alone (Cos? Fan Tutte)... Mozart 


Marjorie A. VINCENT. 
Auice M. Nixon, A.R.c.M. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
No. 2, in C minor..S. Rachmaninov 
1. Moderato. 2. Adagio sostenuto. 
3. Allegro scherzando. 


Henry Bronkuorst (Exhibitioner), 


Thursday, November 2 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major, 
Op. 18, No. 2.. Beethoven 
1. Allegro. 
2. Adagio cantabile, 
3. ScHEeRzo ; Allegro. 
4. Allegro molto, quasi Presto. 


Loris Biortecp (Gowland-Harrison Scholar). 
Marie E. WItson, A.r.c.M. (Scholar), 

ANNE WOLFE, A.R.C.M. 

Ipa F. M. Starke. 


SONGS .. 2 Christ is risen .. S. Rachmaninov 
b Feats to Our Lady.. Donald Ford 
c. Mal Herbert Howells 


Leonakp A. Wit.tmore (Scholar) 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in D major— 
Rutland Boughton, 
x. Quick and Passionate. 
2. Slow and Severe. 
3. Finare: Fairly Quick. 
L. E1rrzen PARKER, A.x.C.M. (Exhibitioner). 
Desiree AMES 


Concerts. 


& Boys se J (Scholar) 


ANNIE HILL, a, RCM, 


QUARTET for Strings in D minor (K. 42)— 


| 1. Allegro. 2. Andante. 
3. Menverro : Allegretto 
4. Allegro ma non troppo. 


Micuant H. Wirson, 
Dororny Evercrr, 

AnnE WOLFE, a.R.C.M, 
THeema Rutss-Smiru (Scholar), 


Accompanists— 


Nora H. Grungnaum. 

Nevitte G, SMITH, ALR.CM, 

Ernest FY Warnick. 

Maurice Jaconson, A.k,c.M. (Scholar), 





SONG .. O Love, from thy power... Safné-Saéns 
(Santson and Delilah) 


Puytus H. Hurcutnson, 


SYMPHONY No, 2, in D major, Op. 73.. Brahms 


1, Allegro non troppo. 
2. Adagio non troppo. 
3. Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino), 
4. Allegro con spirito, 


Conductor—Aprian C, Bouvt, 


| SONG .. ai Loreley ex ta Lisst 


M. Dorority AuGoop, 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major, 
Op. 64, No. 4... Haydn 
1. Allegro con brio, 
2. Allegretto, 
3. Menvuerro: Allegretto, 
4. FIinace: Presto. 
Dorotnuy Evenrrr, 
Katuceen EF. Mernirr (Ee xhibitioner). 
ANNE WOLFE, A.R.C.M. 
Ipa F. M. Srarkie (Scholar) 


Accompanists — 


Donatp J. S. Epeson, 
Joyce M. Herman. 


SONGS .. a. Last Hours LU Maurice Jacobson 


Mosart 








| mila 
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Tuesday, November 7 (Extra Orchestral). 


OVERTURE .. ‘The Mastersingers .. Wagner AIR .. Ye powers that dwell below ee 
rluck 
Conductor—Guy D. H. Warrack. Neue Gxirrirus (Scholar). 


BEFORE DAWN _., +» Armstrong Gibbs SYMPHONY No. s, in E minor, Op. 64— 
a : Tchaikovsky 
1 ot Curorat Crass. 4 1. Andante ; Allegro con anima. 
(With Accompaniment for Organ and Strings). 


2. Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza. 
3- (Valse) Allegro moderato. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 4. Finace: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 
in B flat minor, Op. 23 (first movement)— Conductor (Second Movement)— 
Tchathoushy Micnaet H. Witson. 
Evatyn W. WILLIS, ARCOM. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). Conductor—Apaian C. Bout. 


Vhursday, November 9 (Chamber Music). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Sonata for Pianoforte, PIANOFORTE SOLO— 


| 





in C minor, Op. 25, No, 1.. Medtner | ‘Two Studies, Op. 8 .. A, Scriabine 
1. Allegro abbandonamente. | MARGARET WALTER nies 
2, Andantino con moto. | (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
3. Allegro con spirito. | 
a Payee 5 CHORAL HYMNS from “ The Rig Veda” 
EVERAL Di JERSEY, A.K.C.M. (Third Group), for Female Voices .. G. Z/olst 
THREE ROMANCES for Clarinet & Pianoforte, Vivienne C, Cuatrerton (Scholar). 
Op. 94... Schinann Maryjorit A, VINCENT. TA Pee 
Freorrick Tiurston (Scholar). | pe M. ae Kurcnen (Exhibitioner). 
Eevinyn D, Prion, avnecom. | Pont isn! pe eee 
| Ome Dutson, A.R.C.M, (Scholar), 
SONGS .. «+ a. Sapphische Ode | ors KE. Owens, 
: h Ul pevtece < | Brahms Carys E. Davirs. 
Karutrnn Stevan. Accompanist 
VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— | Pan NOus Mornison (Scholar). 
. ao} . 3 ; wa M. Krein, 
i Sais eee ‘3 cee athe Epna M. Garkarp (Exhibitioner). 
Gena A. Mitna, | 
SONGS .. a. Solvejg's Song... «Grieg 
6, Spring isat the door .. 2. Quilter | 
JearTRICE LriGH-HUNT, ARCOM. 
Friday, November 17 (Chamber Music). 
QUARTET for Strings, in C major, RHAPSODY for Soprano Voice .. Percy Whitlock 
Op. 59, No. 3... Beethoven | 2 ¢ ‘ (Kent Scholar) 
1, Andante con moto ; Allegro vivace. ; (vith accompaniment for Pianoforte & Strings) 


2. Andante con moto quasi Allegretto, | Epna M. Kincpon, 
3) Mrnurrro : Grazioso. | = A 
4. Allegro molto, | Accompaniment— 
ab ! | Criarces E. Ruppra (Scholar). 
Cyrit C, Datmaine. 
Muriet M. Hart 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Ipa F. M. Starke (Scholar). 


Marit KE. Winson, A,r... (Morley Scholar). } 
Jean Lr Frvrn, arco. 
(Associated Hoard Exhibitioner). | 
Muri. M, Harv weet: | 
(Associated Board Ixhibitioner). | QUARTET for Stings, in E flat(K. 428) .. Mozart 
| 1, Allegro ma non troppo. 
| 2. Andante con moto, 
3- Mrnverro: Allegro. 
| 4. Allegro vivace. 
Crew R. Brown. | KATHLEEN E. Mekrirt (Exhibitioner). 
Doxoruy Everitt. 
ANNR WOLFE, ALR.C.M, 
Ipa F. M. Srarkte (Scholar). 


Gexa A. Mine. 


SONG... Orpheus with his lute ., Sullivan 


PIANOFOR TE SOLO— 


Ballade in G minor .. Chopin Accompanist — 
a : Evetyy Wiis, arom. 
May Grrson (Scholar). | (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
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Thursday, November 23 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in B flat major, Op. 67— 
Brakims 
. Vivace. 
Andante. 
- Agitato (Allegretto non troppo). 
- Poco allegretto con variazioni ; 
Doppio movimento. 


Hw pn 


Jean Le FEvRE, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Lena Masox (Scholar). 
ovce H. Cook. 
Etty M. Morr. 


SONGS .. a. Amarilli .. r «. Caccini 
8. Gid il sole dal Gange .. 4. Scarlatti 
A. Maisie Drew. 
LAKELAND PRELUDES for Violin and 
Pianoforte .. Rodert Featherstone 
(Student) 


a. Rydal Water 
é Walla Crag 


Cyrit C. DaLMatne, 
E. NormMan Greenwoop (Scholar). 


Tuesday, December 5 (Orchestral). 
ELEGIAC VARIATIONS on an Original Theme, 
Op. 57... 7. F. Dunhill 


(written in memory of Sir Hubert Parry). 


SONG .. Wilt Thou take vengeance .. (Aine Saul) 
—C. H. H. Parry 


Constance E. Taytor (Wilson Scholar). 


Thursday, December 7 (Chamber Music). 


TRIO for Two Violins and Viola, in E minor— 
Angus Morrison (Scholar) 

« Allegretto moderato. 

. Molto lento e sostenuto. 

. Vivo. 


wD 


KENNETH SKEAPING, A.R.C.M. 
Micuakt H. Witson. | 
ANNE WOLFE, A.R.C.M. 


THREE SONGS for Voice and Clarinet— 
C. Sitith- Dodsworth 
a. Chillingham. (Student) 
é. Epitaph. 
c. Gibberish. 


Joan J. Etwes. 
Freperick J. THurston (Scholar). 
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SONGS + a. Ein Ton 53 Cornelius 
& La Cloche Satni-Saéns 


Doris Durson, avr.c.m. (Scholar), 


SUITE for Violoncello Solo .. 77. Stantes Taylor 
(Student) 
1. Sarabande. 2, Gavotte. 
3. Musette, 4. Gigue. 


Haroup A, Bargs. 


LOVE SONGS (Waltzes), First Set, Op. 52, 
for Four Voices and Pianoforte Duet .. Arafuns 


Vivienne C. Crtarrerron (Scholar). 
Constance KE. Tavcor (Scholar). 

Trevor Jongs (Scholar). 

D, Kerri Faukner, 

Henry Bronkuorsr (Exhibitioner). 

H. STANLEY Taytor, ARC. (Exhibitioner). 


Accompanists— 


Gurtrupe BE, Gourr, 
Joyce Herman. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in A minor, Op. 54... Se/wnann 
1. Allegro affettuoso. 
2. InreRMEzzo; Andantino grazioso, 
3. Allegro vivace. 


Encar K. ‘Taycor (Clementi Exhibitioner), 


A COLOUR SYMPHONY Arthur Bliss 


1. Andante maestoss. 2. Scitrzo : Vivace. 
3. Pid lento; Meno mosso. 4. Andante moderato, 


Conductor-—Aprian C. Bouur. 


QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings, 
in B minor, Op. 115 .. Brahms 
1. Allegro. 2. Adagio, 
3. Andantino ; Presto non assai, ma consentimento. 
4. Con moto, 
Wittiam R, Crarke (Scholar). 
Tuomas J. Jonus (Scholar). 
KENNETH SKEAPING, A.R.C.M. 
Muniet M. Harr 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Gena A. MILNe. 


SONGS’ = i eee. } WALT. Rummel 


M. Esme WriGurman, A.i.c.mM, 


ORGAN SOLO— 


Introduction and Passacaglia .. Max Reger 


Haven T. YounG, a.n.c.m, (Grove Exhibitioner). 


Accompanist— 


Evetyn W. WILLIS, A.RC.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


INFORMAL CONCERTS. 
The following were among the works performed at the Informal 
Concerts : Kyrte, Sanctus and Agnus Dei (from four-part Mass), by PHILLIS 
Cottis ; and three Songs by Ratpu GREAVES. 
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A Musical Missionary. 
A Visit to Serbia. 


The appellation ‘musical missionary” is not self-applied. I am 
indebted to the musical editor of Zhe Datly Telegraph for this preliminary 
description of myself, which, I confess, pleased me extremely. Not so 
many years ago the true field for the missionary on behalf of British 
music was Great Britain itself. Now, thanks to the strenuous propaganda 
of Sir Dan Godfrey, Sir Henry Wood, the late Mr. Julian Clifford, Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, Mr. Midgley, of Bradford, and many 
others, our own music is recognised at home, and there are at least a dozen 
modern British composers whose names and works are tolerably well 
known amongst their own countrymen. The time has, therefore, come 
for foreign missions. Having wisely begun by believing in ourselves, the 
next step is to put forward our claims abroad. Dr. Adrian Boult has 
already led the way by conducting concerts in Germany, where he has 
won real acceptance for the works of British composers. Our native music 
could not possibly have a more competent or a more ingratiating missionary. 

My own visit to the Balkans, just completed, was, of course, relatively 
of quite small importance. But it was interesting, firstly because, although 
Serbians are keenly observant of British literature and art, not a single note 
of serious British music had ever been publicly performed in their 
capital ; and, secondly, because symphonic music is little cultivated there, 
and my concert in Belgrade was received with uncommon enthusiasm, not 
merely because it was British, but because it afforded the inhabitants a 
rarely-accorded opportunity of hearing modern orchestral works. 

Almost destroyed by Austrian fire from across the Danube, Belgrade 
is now rising, phoenix-like, from the ashes of its former self. In five years 
time, or less, it will be a beautiful modern city. Amongst the most 
magnificent of the new buildings already completed is a finely-proportioned 
opera house, with every modern equipment. In opera, at least, the 
Serbians are easily ahead of us. The organisation (State-controlled, of 
course) is admirable. ‘They have a good orchestra, a company of singers, 
actors, and dancers equal to almost any to be found elsewhere, and a mise- 
en-sctne remarkable for artistic thoroughness in every detail. Opera and 
drama are part of the daily life of the Serb. The Belgrade house is always 
full, whether it be for Shakespeare or Bernard Shaw ; for French, Italian, 
or Slavonic operas. I saw two performances of Smetana’s “ Bartered 
Bride,” which were revelations of spontaneous national expression— 
“Tosca” and “ Mignon ” were almost equally well done, though it was odd 
to hear these operas sung in a completely unfamiliar language. 
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Apart from opera, the most important musical activities of Belgrade 
are, apparently, the vivid unaccompanied choral singing, and the perform- 
ances of the military band. I had the opportunity during my visit of 
hearing two highly-accomplished choirs—one consisting of students of a 
musical academy, the other a purely amateur organisation. ‘The vocal 
tone is not so rich in quality as that of our Northern English singers 
(especially in the female voices), but the vigorous attack and splendid 
rhythmic precision are very striking features. It was a real joy to hear 
these fervent young voices give expression to the old Serbian folk-melodies, 
as arranged by Steva Mokranjac, a recently deceased composer, who has 
done for his native tunes very much what our own Dr. W. G. Whittaker is 
doing for the popular music of Northumberland. I hope that, before 
long, we may have an opportunity of hearing in this country some of these 
live and masterly examples of applied choral art. The military music is 
extraordinarily imposing, the band of the Royal Guard being, indeed, a 
full orchestra of well over one hundred performers, consisting of some 
forty string players with a double contingent of wind. 

It was this orchestra that, thanks to the permission of the King, the 
kindness of the Palace authorities, and the friendly courtesy of the 
conductor, Major Pokorny, I had at my disposal for the British Symphony 
Concert, which (after certain prolonged formalities had been safely 
negotiated) took place in the new Opera House on the evening of December 
28th. At the first rehearsal I found that the preponderance of brass was 
so overwhelming that I was obliged to sacrifice some of the best material 
at hand for the sake of a better balance of forces. ‘The wood-wind players 
were very efficient, especially the first clarinet, an artist of great sensibility 
and judgment, who played the solo in the ‘ Meeresstille” variation of 
Elgar with more beauty than I have ever heard. ‘The violins, it is true, 
were not equal to those of our symphony orchestras, and they were not 
accustomed to grapple with music of such complexity as that which I 
placed before them ; but in the end they made a brave show. Curiously 
enough (for a military band), the weakest spot was the percussion 
department. The use of a thin-toned and diminutive side-drum was 
especially unfortunate, for it robbed the more brilliant music of some of its 
accustomed dazzle. The way in which all the performers worked, however, 
and the enthusiasm they brought to their task, was phenomenal. I had 
only three rehearsals, but rehearsals in Serbia are different from our own. 
They begin at eight a.m, and go on till two (with a couple of short intervals), 
an almost superhuman strain on lungs and muscles it seemed tome! My 
programme, as originally planned, comprised Vaughan Williams’s overture 
“The Wasps,” Elgar’s Variations, Grainger’s ‘‘ Mock Morris,” violin solos 
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played by Bratza, Gardiner’s “Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,” Holst’s “Street 
of the Ouled Nails,” and my own new Symphony. ‘This was ultimately 
curtailed by the omission of “ Mock Morris” and the Holst piece, since 
the King and Queen, who intended to be present, specially asked, two 
days before the concert, for a programme of one and half hour’s duration. 
It was, I thought, a very wise decision, and I readily complied by omitting 
the two works I had not begun to rehearse. As it stood, the programme 
was varied, well balanced, and certainly not too lengthy. 

But perhaps the most astonishing circumstance about the concert 
was the rapid sale of the tickets. There was no announcement, except on 
the usual small bill of the week's happenings at the Opera House. 
Posters were printed but never exhibited, as the whole house was sold out 
almost as soon as the box-office was opened. (British audiences, please 
copy!) The patronage of the British Minister (Sir Alban Young) was at 
once accorded, but other notable diplomatists were unable to obtain boxes, 
and many members of the small English colony in Belgrade who desired 
to be present, but had not expected the extraordinary demand for places, 
were dismayed to find no seats available. For this state of things I was 
extremely sorry, but I could do nothing to remedy matters. After all, the 
eagerness of the Serbians to hear the music I had brought with me resulted 
in my obtaining the audience I had most desired to attract. Every seat 
was occupied, every available square foot of standing-room was covered ; 
even beneath me, in the sunken orchestra, was a sea of faces upturned to 
the stage, upon which a specially devised platform had been erected for 
the concert. Owing to the indisposition of her Majesty, the King and 
Queen did not come, but they were represented in the Royal box by 
Prince Paul, who, as an Old Etonian, is greatly interested in England and 
Inglish music, and expressed to me afterwards his keen appreciation of 
the entire proceedings. I confess to some feeling of anxiety in coming 
forward to direct this programme of unknown music before such an 
expectant crowd. But misgivings were quickly dispelled. The atmosphere 
was electric. Each work was received with acclamation, the beauties of 
Elgar’s Variations and the wonderful playing of Bratza meeting with es- 
pecially hearty response. 

Of the exhilarating scene at the end of the evening, after my 
symphony, I should, in modesty, refrain from speaking, but I am bound to 
confess that I was particularly touched by the boisterous pleasure of the 


students in the gallery (who refused to leave until the curtain was lowered 
on to my head and the lights turned down), and by the presentation of a 
monster laural wreath from the leading musicians of Belgrade. These 
attended in force to give me the most brotherly of welcomes, and also, on 
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the following evening, entertained my wile and myself to one of those 
Gargantuan feasts for which Serbians are famous. The Press were more 
than kind to me and the cause I espoused—they printed a special article 
on the history of British music, they engaged the leading musicians of the 
city to write detailed accounts of the concert ; I even achieved the special 
distinction of being pictured in all my native ugliness (with an English 
pipe between my teeth) by the leading Serbian caricaturist. 

Unfortunately a fortnight had flown by, and the concerts I had 
arranged to give in Zagrev, the capital of Croatia, had to be abandoned, as 
urgent engagements in England forbade me to stay long enough to carry 
out the second chapter of my project. But 1 look forward with great 
pleasure to another trip eastward—for Zagiev is manifestly eager to hear 
British music also, and, moreover, I understand that this city possesses a 
well-equipped symphony orchestra, accustomed to grapple with modern 
compositions. ‘There can be no greater factor than the language of music 
in strengthening friendly relationship between nations and in establishing 
a firmer bond of understanding. I had constant evidence that this was 
realised by the Serbians. They understood, as perhaps we do not under- 
stand so completely in England, the value of music as a social and political 
force. And so, through the medium of our English musical art, some 
obscurities of national character were perchance illuminated, some hidden 


sincerities unveiled. 
THomas I, Dunn. 
[This article appeared first in Zhe Daily Telegraph on 27th January, 


1923, and is reprinted by the kind permission of the Editor and 
of Mr. Robin Legge. ] 


The Royal Collegian Abroad. 
LONDON. 


Miss BELINDA HEATHER gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
December 6th. 

Mr. JoHN SNOWDEN, in association with his sister, Miss MARION KriGHLEY 
SNOWDEN, gave a 'Cello and Piano Recital at the Aeolian Hall in November. 
Prominent among the works performed was the 'Cello and Piano Sonata of Mr. 
FRANK BRIDGE. 

A Chamber Concert of works by Mr. E. J. MOERAN was given at the 
Wigmore Hall on Monday, January 15th. The principal places in the programme 
were given to the String Quartet in A, and the Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
in E minor. 

Mr. JouN IRELAND's ‘‘Symphonic Rhapsody” was performed under Mr. 
ALBERT COATES at a Royal Philharmonic Concert recently. 

During the most recent of the Opera seasons carried through by the British 
National Opera Company, very prominent parts have been taken by Miss AGNgs 


f 
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NICHOLLS, Miss Saran Fiscuer, and Mr. Tupor DAviEs as singers, and by 
Mr. EuGene Goossens and Mr. Lestiz Hewarp as Conductors. 

Miss GLApys MoGeER gave Song Recitals at the AZolian Hall in October and 
November. A large number of modern British songs were given by her. 

Miss Resecca Ciarke's Trio (for Piano, Violin and Violoncello) was given 
its first performance in England, at Wigmore Hall, on November 3rd, by Miss 
Myra Hess, Miss Marjorie Hayward and Miss May Mukle. 

The Motto Quartet (Miss Marie Motto, Miss Doris Houghton, Mr. Charles 
Woodhouse and Mr. R. Purcell-Jones) have given four Concerts during winter, 
at 5, Sussex Square, Hyde Park. Works by Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart, 
Dvorak, Brahms, Vaughan Williams, and Ravel were performed. 

Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL gave a Bach Recital at the AZolian Hall on 
December 16th. 

At the Afolian Hall, on Tuesdays in November, December, January, 
February and onwards, Miss OLGA HaLey and Mr. Frank Titterton have given, 
and are giving, brief, but comprehensive Song Recitals. 

Miss KATHLEEN LONG gave a Pianoforte Recital at the AEolian Hall on 
November 2st. She played Mozart and Ravel. She was assisted by Miss 
Dorotnea Wess, who sang modern British songs. 

Miss DorotHeA Wernp, at a Song Recital at Leighton House last 
November, sang Elizabethan Lute Songs, Italian Folk-Songs, Schumann's 
“Frauen liebe und Lieben"’ and modern unaccompanied songs. 

Mr, Ivor JAMES gave his only Recital of the season on November 8th, at 
Wigmore Hall, The names of the composers whose works he played include 
Corelli, Boccherini, Bach, Martin Marais, Florent Schmitt, and Frank Bridge. 


PROVINCIAL. 
EDINBURGH, 

Miss PHYLLIS GRAvES gave a Song Recital at the New Gallery on 
December 19th. The names of Dupare, Fondrain, Puccini, Hageman, and 
Richard Strauss appeared in the programme. There was a group of Scotch 
Folk-Song's. 

NEWCASTLE. 

On November 22nd, under the direction of the Newcastle Branch of the 
British Music Society, a Concert was given consisting of works by Mr. HERBERT 
Howes. The Composer took part, and had the collaboration of Miss GRACE 
Ancus, Mr. ALFRED WaLt, Mr. FREDERICK THURSTON, and the Newcastle 
Bach Choir (under Dr. W. G. Whittaker). 

OUNDLE. 

At the Public School, a remarkable event took place on December 1oth. In 
the Great Hall of the School Mr. C. M. SpurtinGc conducted a performance of 
Bach's B minor Mass, with every boy of the School taking part in the Choruses. 
The soloists were professional (Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. 
Hubert Eisdell and Mr. Norman Allin), but the orchestra was also a product of 
the School. 


OXFORD. 

At the last Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, Sir HucH 
ALLEN delivered the inaugural address. Mr. ADRIAN BOULT lectured on 
“Interpretation,” and Dr. GEORGE Dyson on ‘* Texture in Modern Music.” 
READING. 


A Pianoforte Recital was given by Miss BELINDA HEATHER on the 
2nd December, 
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STALYBRIDGE. 


Miss Ersig RATCLIFFE gave a Pianoforte Recital last October ; the pro- 
gramme included works by Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, and 
others, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BERGEN. 

Mr. J. L. MOWINCKEL, who was one of Dr. Boult's pupils at the Royal 
College of Music two or three years ago, conducted an English programme at 
Bergen, his native town, on November gth, He did the Parry English Suite for 
Strings, all 7 movements, and the Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, both 
tor the first time in Norway. He sent a number of Press notices, some of which 
take the line that nothing good in music has ever come out of England, and 
there is no reason why it should, but others express very warm interest and 
appreciation of the direct simplicity and charm of the Parry, and surprise that so 
great a work as the London Symphony has been so little heard of in Europe, 
and one especially speaks of the beauty and atmosphere of the slow movement 
and the richly coloured orchestration. The Concert was a great success with 
the audience also, and this was, perhaps, partly due to the fact that Mr. 
Mowinckel always publishes notes and information about the music to be per- 
formed at his Concerts some days beforehand through the Press, 


BELGRADE. 


At an Orchestral Concert, on December 28th, Mr. Tuomas F. Dunit per- 
formed his own Symphony (its first performance), Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS's 
Overture to ‘The Wasps,” and other British works. (A detailed notice of the 
Concert appears elsewhere in this MAGAZINE.) 


BERLIN, 


In December, Mr. EUGENE Goossens conducted an Orchestral Concert, at 
which, among other works given, was his own, “ The Eternal Rhythm," 


MUNICH. 


Mr. ADRIAN BOULT directed two Orchestral Concerts in the Bavarian 
Capital, on November 18th and December 8th, with the Konzertvereins- 
Orchester. At the first, Madame Katharine Arcandy was soloist, at the second 
Mr. Mitja Nikisch. In the programmes were works by Mr. Gustav Hoist 
(Ballet, “The Perfect Fool"), and Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (‘“Wasps” 
Overture). 


Paris. 


At recent Concerts, Mr. SyoNey NorTHCOTE sang songs by Parry, Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, Stanford, Quilter, Dunhill, and himself. At two Organ 
Recitals, he played pieces by Bach, Parry, Frank Bridge, Walford Davies, and 
Howells. 


VIENNA. 


Ata Pianoforte Recital on January 4th, Miss KATHLEEN McQuitty per- 
formed works by Schumann, Brahms, Colin Taylor, Jobn Ireland, Marmaduke 
Barton, Liszt and Chopin. 


COLONIAL. 
WINNIPEG. 

At the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Association's Second Annual Convention, 
Mr. HuGu C. M. Ross lectured on “ Modern British Composers”; Mr. ArTHUR 
EGERTON lectured on “The Development of British Organ Music,” and gave 
an illustrative programme of works by Wesley, Parry, Charles Wood, Stanford, 
Purcell, Bairstow, Elgar, and Darke. 
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SIR HENRY WALFORD DAVIES. 


Few old Students of the Royal College of Music have made more 
distinctive careers for themselves than Dr. WaLrorp Davies has in the 
last 25 years. His work in many directions has been so extraordinarily 
successful, and of such wide usefulness and repute, that there could 
be little point in reviewing it here for readers of the Macazine. His 
distinguished work has now obtained official recognition in the bestowal 
of Knighthood, and it is upon that honour that all Collegians will wish to 
offer him very hearty congratulations. 


NEW FELLOWS OF THE R.C.M. 

Sir ALEXANDER Mackenzie (Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music), Mr. MARMADUKE Barron, Mr. S. P. Wappincton, Dr. PERcy 
C. Buck, Dr. R. VaucHan WituiaMs, Mr. B. C. CoLLeEs, and Dr. 
AbRIAN C, Boutr have been elected Fellows of the Royal College of 
Music. 

The Honorary R.C.M. is given to Mrs. Gorcr, Mrs. JESSIE 
Connan, Miss Brarrix Darnett, Mr. W. W. CossBetT, and Mr. 
Cairns JAMuEs. 


THE BURSAR OF THE R.C.M. 
It is recently announced that Mr. E. J. N. PotktnHorne has been 
given the official title of Bursar of the Royal College of Music. He 


becomes the first Bursar of the College, therefore, and we extend the 
heartiest congratulations to him. 


Impressions of Oriental Music. 


At the end of 1921, having finished my work for the Associated Board, 
and intending, after playing in Melbourne, to give some concerts in Ceylon, 
I decided to make my way there by way of Java, and take the opportunity 
to make a short stay in that country and give a few recitals. 

Accordingly I booked my passage on the “ Morella,” which sailed 
from Sydney, December 31st, and followed the coast of Australia north to 
Cape York, round to Port Darwin, and thence through Malay Isles and 
Seas to Socrabaya, one of the chief ports in Java. 

Now, this is surely one of the most interesting voyages in the World! 
For days the ship sails through what is known as the Great Barrier Reef, 
an enormous stretch of coral that runs parallel to the east coast of 
Australia, Protected thus from the elements, not even the most timid 
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passenger need fear for sea sickness, while on the landward side a continual 
stretch of mountains and islands, unspoilt as yet by man, are a delight to 
look upon. Even more interesting is it, when after leaving Port Darwin, 
the ship turns away from Australia and threads her way through the Islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. With the naked eye, it is almost possible to 
see the natives working in the rice fields, with volcanic mountains ten or 
twelve thousand feet high in the background. Indeed it is an astonishing 
experience, and gives one furiously to think, to travel for days in sight of 
land that shows no trace of human habitation, and after a few days’ sail, to 
reach countries swarming with human life, and with traditions stretching 
back thousands of years. 

But this isa mere preamble. My object in writing this article is to say 
something about my impressions of the music of Eastern Peoples, and as the 
music of Java is unique and of remarkable interest, I will describe what I 
heard of it first. 

The natives of Java, though deprived of political power by the Dutch, 
and apparently leaving commerce to the European and Chinese races, 
excel in the arts of Music and the Drama. It is a common sight at night 
time to see companies of natives gaily attired, with masks on their faces 
and elaborate headgear. These are the actors in the native dramas, and 
their plays are performed to the accompaniment of a native orchestra or (as 
it is called) “gamalan.” This gamalan is an instrument something like 
a xylophone, and is played with hammers and alternatively fingers. ‘There 
are usually several gamalans in the native orchestra, and in addition about 
twenty gongs of different sizes; a one stringed violin, an instrument 
something like a mandoline ; and one tom-tom, the player of which squats 
on the ground and plays it with his fingers—he takes the place of leader or 
conductor. The effect of this music is of strange and sometimes quite 
haunting beauty. The scale, as far as I could make out, is chiefly 
pentatanic, or one of five notes, but it allows of great variety, and quarter 
notes are used. Unlike most Eastern music it is largely harmonic, and the 
sound of many beautiful toned gongs struck together, with the note 
of the violin carrying right through them, is one which has to be heard to 
be understood, and once heard is not easy to forget. On one occasion I 
was spending a day in Djorkja, which is the native capital, and the site of 
the Sultan’s Palace. Near it are the celebrated ruins of Borubudur, built 
in the ninth century at the time when Java was under Hindu influence and 
had adopted the religion of Buddha. In the evening a company of native 
actors and musicians gave a performance of one of their plays on the verandah 
of the hotel where I was staying. I say play, but opera would be more 
correct. It was really drama diversified by songs and dances, to the 
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accompaniment of the orchestra or gamalan, which continued playing 
during the intervals of the play. The actors, with the curious movements 
they made, which are characteristic of the Javanese, held the stage in a way 
that many an actor of London repute might envy, and it was a pleasure to 
sec the interest and enthusiasm which lit up the dusky faces of the 
musicians, many of whom were mere children. 

On another occasion, after a recital in Samarang, on the north coast 
of Java, I went down in the company of a Dutch doctor and his wife, 
who were acting as my hosts, to the Chinese quarter of the town. There, 
in a recess by the verandah of a Chinese house, or mansion (the Chinese 
are the merchant princes of the East), a band of musicians were entertaining 
a party of Chinese merrymakers, This entertainment, like others of the 
same kind, went on all night. The Chinese were apparently too much 
occupied in eating, drinking and playing cards to pay any attention to the 
Javanese music, which they treated with lordly indifference. But a group 
of natives were clustered in the road and listened with rapt attention while 
a Javanese dancing girl sang the deeds of Javanese mythological heroes to 
the accompaniment of the gamalan. We were much amused to see one 
of the performers who was in charge of several gongs lying on the ground, 
apparently fast asleep. However, at the critical moment he raised his arm 
and gave a gong a tap with the exact force required, after which he relapsed 
into slumber again. It would be interesting to see the results of this 
practice in British orchestras ! 

Leaving Java I went to India, where I spent a few days en 

route to Columbo. Though my time there was so short, still I 
was able to obtain a slight idea of the native music, which struck me as 
being less original than the Javanese. It can be, and is, more easily 
imitated, and what I heard was almost entirely without pretentions to 
harmony. Nevertheless, it has a strange fascination of its own, particularly 
in its elaborate melodic figures and the sublety ofits rhythms. On my way to 
Madras from Colombo, I stopped for twenty-four hours at a city of South 
India called Madura. ‘There, in the company of a scholarly old Hindu, I 
spent one of the most interesting days of my life. Madura is a city with 
60,000 inhabitants, and beyond two or three visitors, I saw not one white 
man. The life was going on there just as it has done from time immemorial. 
There was nothing whatever to show that the place was under an alien 
government beyond the fact that the language of the courts of law was 
English. 

I mentioned to my guide that I was a musician. He asked me to 
go with him to the house of a lady who was a celebrated performer on the 
Inian violin and who would play and sing some Indian music for me. So the 
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following morning we went, and were received by a servant who escorted 
us into a small room devoid of any furniture or carpets. Then the lady 
herself appeared accompanied by her mother and a little girl of about five. 
A mat was placed on the floor on which all squatted with the exception of 
myself, a chair being produced for my benefit. The servant then took his 
place behind me and commenced fanning me with one of those long fans, 
the like of which I had, in my ignorance, only imagined to exist on films or 
in representations of “Chu Chin Chow.’ 
the occasion, I informed my guide that [ was the representative of a mighty 


’ 


Being desirous of doing justice to 


Institution beyond the seas, and was honoured to have the privilege of 
hearing so famous an exponent of Indian music. My guide duly translated 
this into Tamil, and, being an oriental, no doubt saw to it that the 
translation was no less picturesque than the original! The lady then 
sang me several native songs, some of which contained quarter notes, by 
which my guide seemed greatly moved. After this, while in Ceylon, I 
heard many snatches of native music. In particular I remember my last 
evening there, up in Candy. I had given a concert, and at night the 
processions were passing our hotel on the way to the famous Temple of the 
Tooth. In contrast to this was the playing of European music by the 
native band, which, as they played it, sounded almost pitiable and 
contemptable ; almost as pitiable indeed as the appearance of a native in 
European clothes. 

Regrettable though it may be, the natives of Ceylon are learning our 
music, and it is to be feared that their own will degenerate in the 
process. In Java however this does not seem to be the case. As far 
as I could make out, music as we know it means nothing to the native, 
and the average white resident appears to be indifferent to the real 
Javanese music. One is tempted to hope that that may always be the case, 
and that the Javanese may be left undisturbed in the enjoyment of an art 
of so much interest and charm. Luoyp Powr.u. 


The Parry Room. 


The shelves referred to in the last Magazine are now in place, and 
fill the entire space under the South window. Mr. Barclay Squire is giving 
invaluable care and thought, involving many hours of work, to the 
selection and press-marking of the books placed on them, and the whole 
thing is proving an asset of the greatest importance, besides immensely 
improving the look of the room. A good many books, chiefly on musical 
subjects, have been brought up to the room from the bookcases that used 
to be in the study rooms and are now placed in the Common Room. 
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The following books have been added to the Parry Room Collection 
during the Term :— 

GiFts. 

Hipkins.—Musical Instruments, given by the Director. 

Henderson.—Some forerunners of Italian Opera, given by Miss 
Whittington. 

Lamb.—Essays of Elia, given by Miss José Collins. 

Alfred Noyes.—Poems (one vol.), given by Miss Mabel Rootham. 

A. IX, Housman.—Last Poems. 


Boucur py THE ComMITTEE, 
Galpin.—Old English Instruments of Music. 
Buck.~-Acoustics for Musicians. 
IX, Newman.— Hugo Wolf, 
R. O. Morris.—Contrapuntal Technique of the 16th Century. 
C. S. Terry.—Bach’s Original Hymn Tunes. 
Dr. Aiken.—The Voice. 
Samuel Butler. —Erewhon, 
Samuel Butler.—Note Books. 
Robert Bridges. —The Spirit of Man (Anthology). 


Ipitome of National Biography. 
H. C. Couties, Hon. See. 


Reviews. 


TUDOR COUNTERPOINT. 
“CONTRAPUNTAL TECHNIQUE" BY R. O. Morris. (Clarendon Press, 8/6.) 


Sooner or later the book that everybody wants inevitably arrives. For 
gencrations past every student has asked why he must needs serve an appren- 
liceship to that “ fearful wildfowl” Strict Counterpoint ; and he has always been 
told that it was to teach him to reproduce the golden strains of the Tudor period. 
“Follow these rules” said the Beckmessers, ‘and the kingdom of Byrd and 
Palestrina is open to you.” So the students groaned and suffered for a time— 
and then tried another kingdom. 

The fact is that Art, like Religion and Politics and all the other things that 
really matter, is honeycombed with sanctified insincerities. We learn a cliché in 
early youth and, forgetting to think about it, repeat it as an article of faith for 
the rest of our lives. But the wicked student of to-day takes little (I hope) of 
what he is told on trust. Some of them have even gone so far as to study the 
works of the composers from whom, as they were told, the theories of Strict 
Counterpoint had been distilled. And then, of course, the whole fraud was 
unmasked. Good or bad, as a scholastic training, the thing may be—that is an 
arguable point ; but its connection with the composers of the Golden Age simply 
doesn’t exist. 

What, then, was the secret we have lost ? Why does the best Byrd, 
harmonically so simple, go straight to the heart of present day musicians, even 
of those most steeped in the perilous adventures of the ultra-modernists ? Such 
Secrets are not to be told in words: but at least we can analyse, and see for 
ourselves where we have parted ways from those who still remain, in their own 
line, so immeasurably ahead of us. This is the task set himself by Mr. R. O. 
Morris, and his book is the one for which so many of us have for years been 
Waiting. 


bo 
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A critical review—one, that is, in which the reviewer while condescendingly 
admitting a certain merit, superciliously makes it clear that he could bave done 
the job better himself—is not wanted in this Magazine. Butall Collegians should 
read the book, whether from an interest in the period or from a desire for that 
general knowledge which alone will expand his musicianship. It is human and 
within everyone's comprehension, as text books should be; it is even witty in 
places, especially for those who appreciate the works of the great Mr. Bugsworthy ; 
it is the work of an old student and present teacher of the R.C.M.; and it is 
gospel-truth, 

Readers of the letters of Lewis Carroll will remember how, in replying to a 
most laudatory letter from a child, he says that for some time he imagined he 
was writing on pink paper, until he suddenly discovered it was the reflection of 
his own blushes. The dedication of Mr. Morris's book makes me feel ‘just 
like that.”’ 

PCB. 

[N.B.—A Supplement of Exercises, graded from the earliest stages up, has 
been prepared by Mr. R, O. Morris in response to various requests, and will be 
published at an early date.—Ep. 


The R.C.M. Union. 


The main event of the Christmas ‘erm for the Union was the 
party given by Mrs. John Greg, on December 2nd, at her house, 
5, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. About 60 to 7© members were 
present. These fortunate people enjoyed to the full the delightful 
hospitality of Major and Mrs. Greg in ideal surroundings, but it is a 
melancholy fact that close on one hundred members failed to reply at all 
to the invitations sent them. This, besides putting the Union in an 
ungracious position towards a gracious hostess made the numbers 
extremely difficult to calculate, and debarred a considerable proportion of 
other members from receiving invitations who would otherwise have done 
so. Mrs. Greg had generously offered to entertain a total of 90 members, 

A short programme of music was given as follows :— 


1.—SONATA NO, 2, in F major, for Violin and Pianoforte ... Thomas Dunhill 
Miss Nancy Puitiips. Miss KATHLEEN LONG, 


2.—SONGS .. -. (a) Aprés un réye ... ae ai as 
(4) Les Roses d'Ispahan .., Sat ia Gabriel Fauré 
(c) Claire de Lune é ia bis 
(d) Menuet d’Exaudet ve | 18th Century, 
(e) Aminte wi 0 ae we J Arr. by Weckerlin 
(/) L’heure exquise bea “as 3 w+ Poldoushi 
(g) Chanson de route ..,. re rs a . Puget 


Miss MarGaret CHAMPNEYS. 
At the Piano: Dr. Harotp Darke. 


3-—VOcAL QuarTETs ... First Set of  Liebeslieder Waltzes” .., Brahms 
Miss VIVIENNE CHATTERTON. Miss CONSTANCE TAYLOR. 
Mr. TREFOR JONEs. Mr. Keiru FALKNER. 
Dr. HAROLD DarKeE. Mr. Norman Greenwoop, 
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Elections to fill Casual Vacancies on General Committee. 


Miss Irene Bonnett, Miss Gena Milne, Mr. H. Proctor Greg and 
Mr. Kenneth Skeaping were elected in October to fill casual vacancies on 
the General Committee caused by Miss Marjorie Barton (now Mrs. Howe), 
Miss Mary Trevelyan, Mr. Arthur Rees, and Mr. Bernard Shore having 
ceased to be present pupils of the College. 


Annual General Meeting. 


Considerations of space, and the fact that the Easter Term 
proceedings should rightly be chronicled in the Easter Term number of 
the Magazine, preclude a full account here of the Annual General Meeting 
on January 18th. Most grateful allusion, however, must be made to the 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, in entertaining the Members at a tea- 
party that day in the College Concert Hall, and to Professor Poulton’s 


kindness in giving a lecture of enthralling interest on ‘ Warfare among 
Animals,” 
New Scheme for Lectures. 


An advance note must also be included on the new scheme for 
Union Lectures which was resolved upon at the Annual General Meeting. 
It is hoped these lectures will be by distinguished lecturers on various 
artistic subjects, and will take place in College, in the Parry Room, at 
either 5.30 or 6 in the afternoon. While the scheme is still in the 
experimental stage, only one lecture will be given each Term. These will 
be open to Union Members only. For the present, notices of forth- 
coming lectures will be posted on the College Notice Boards, but 
Members will not be circularised. Even thus, keeping the running expenses 
at a minimum, the ordinary Union funds cannot bear any new charge, 
so a small subscription of one shilling to cover the three lectures has been 
instituted. Past pupils of the College who are anxious to attend these 
lectures, may obtain notice of them by sending to the Hon Secretary 
of the Union three stamped addressed envelopes, in addition to one 
shilling. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has most kindly consented to give the 
first lecture under this scheme on Friday, March 16th, at 5-30. His 
subject will be “Craftsmanship in Poetry.” 


Marion M. Scott, Hon. Sec. 
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“ Qualis.” 


The production of ‘‘ Qualis”»—a one-act Opera, by A. Davies Adams 
—in the Parry Theatre, on November 24th, formed another contribution 
to that interesting enterprise by which the College is attempting the 
evolution of a fresh type of Opera. Hitherto the works produced under 
this scheme have been by composers of established fame, only the staging 
and actual performance being carried out by present pupils. But in 
“Qualis,” present pupils were responsible for practically everything, and 
Mr. Davies Adams is to be congratulated on his promising ‘“ premitre.” 

The plot of the Opera, founded on an episode of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the Press gang, is picturesque, and the incidents lend themselves 
well to the stage, though the actual words of the libretto were not always 
helpful to the composer. The music moved at a consistent level of 
artistic excellence throughout, and Mr. Davies Adams tackled his 
problems firmly and agreeably. His work was interpreted by the singers 
in the same spirit of sane excellence, and the whole resulted in a per- 
formance that well deserved the good reception it got. The colour 
scheme of the costumes was an effective feature. Special reference must 
be made also to the scenery. This was so admirably suited to the period, 
so suggestive of the sea and sea-skies, that it might well serve as the 
inspiration of other Operas in the future. 

CHARACTERS : 


Phylida Sot ee ete ot .» OLIvE M. Hinp. 

A Flower Girl as s . VIVIENNE C, CHATTERTON. 
Pierce (a student of medicine) ‘a .. ARCHIBALD WINTER. 
Qualis .. . ies BS 300 «+ DONALD MATHER, 

The Village Gtier a : .. LeonaRD A. WILLMORE, 
Lieutenant (in charge of Press Gang) D. Kerry FALKNER, 

ist Villager ... Hp oe its «. KEenNeTH G. SOLLY. 

2nd Villager ... vee et ig «+ WINIFRED G, TURNER, 
grd Villager ... see is pa ... GAVIN GoRDON-BROWN. 

A Village Fiddler .., ae A .. THOMAS J. JONES. 


CHORUS OF VILLAGERS, DANCERS AND PRESS GANG: 

M. D. Augood, K. Cohen, M. Counter, J. Elwes, B. Eveleigh, M. Garcia, 
G. Hayley, U. Humphery, D. Kitchen, D. Lambert, M. Lombard-Chibnall, 
R. McGeogh, F. McHugh, D, Owens, K. Steuart, M. Swinstead, C. Taylor, 
M. E. Weightman. 

R. Austin, R. Carritt, H. Curtis, H. Davidson, E. de Peyer, C. H. Fitch, 
D. Hart, G. Galsworthy, E. G. Hughes, S. Robinson, J. McLelland, B. Smith, 
W. Wait, E. C. Ward, R. Wilkinson. 

SCENE : 
A Village Market Place and Green on the South Coast of England—a few 


days after Waterloo. 
Produced by L. CAIRNS JAMES. 


Conducted by S. P. WADDINGTON. 
Mounted by H. ProcTeER-GREGG and MicHarL H. WiLson. 
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Obituary. 


EVELYN M. BAKER. 


Quiet, studious, keen on her work, and not of those who seek first and last 
to attract attention to their work and doings, Miss Evelyn M. Baker will be 
much regretted by those with whom she studied and her immediate circle of 
friends in College. It was with real regret that all who knew her heard that 
she had failed to survive a dangerous operation she was called upon to undergo 
on 5th November, 1922. She was studying under Mr. Lloyd Powell, 
Mr. Inwards and Mr. Herbert Howells, during her year at the R.C.M. ; and in 
everything she did there was always the sign of one who took her work 
seriously. Ter loss is much to be deplored. 


EDGAR W. YATES. 

The death of Mr, Edgar Yates on 27th November, 1922, was in all its 
circumstances a great shock to his numerous friends at the R.C.M. A violinist 
of marked ability—he studied the instrument under Mr. Rivarde —a man of the 
liveliest disposition and the right sort of energy, he created an impression of 
vitality which contrasted oddly with the idea of his meeting with so untimely 
a death. Actually he was only ill for a few days, and died in Kensington. 
Mr. Yates was a native of Australia, twenty-three years old; and there seemed 
to be a career of high promise before him. At his funeral (at the Elmer's End 
Cemetery) Mr. Polkinhorne represented the Director, Mr. Kenneth Skeaping 
went as a member of the body of students who studied with the deceased under 
Mr. Rivarde, and Mr, Davidson was there most appropriately as an Australian 
student. 

As a tribute alike to Miss Baker (whose obituary appears above) and to 
Mr, Yates, Chopin's ‘ Funeral March” was played by the College Orchestra on 
Friday, 1st December, 1922. 


R.C.M. Sports Club. 
Football. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC v. ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


On Saturday morning, January 27th, the College visited the Academy at 
Regent's Park, and lost o—2. 

The Academy ran through and scored within the first few minutes, and 
thenceforward showed their superiority of team-work. However, the College 
detence held them well, and they only scored once more before half-time. 
Though the College had forced two corners they had not succeeded in scoring, 
largely owing to Henderson's good judgment in the Academy goal. 

After the change over the play was more even, and no goals were scored on 
either side. 

It was generally conceded that Griffin, inside left for the College, was the 
fastest man on the field, but unfortunately the rest of our forwards were unable 
to keep up with his speed, which several times put him off-side. 

For the Academy the forward line showed some good short passing, and in 
their defence Bartlett (right back) gave a fine display. Teams :— 


R.A.M. 
Henderson, 
Mariott, Bartlett, 
Newnham, Green, Fraser, 


Dodds, Mozin, Billington, Jones, Davies. 


Austin, Griffin, Bridger, Kyle, Oakley. 
Kitchingham, M’Kenna, Macmillan, 
Falkner, Mark, 

Hiscock, 


R.C.M. 
R.O.E. 
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Nixon, Alice M. 


Ross, Mary 
~~ Ritchie, Mabel Ww. (Si 
Richardson, Sheila 
-Rothenstein, Rachael bbiain Soe 
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